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A SELF-CONTAINED American dyestuft 
industry means, first of all, protection to 
America and American industries. 


Protection to the nation in time of war in that it fur- 
nishes the plants, the technique and the intermediate 
products for the manufacture of high explosives and 
poisonous gases. 


Protection to our one source of supply for the syn- 
thetic medicinals that are the chief reliance of medical 
science in relieving pain and in fighting disease. 

Protection to the textile, leather, paper, printing ink, 
paint and other dyestuff consuming industries produc- 
ing over two and a half billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over one million people and 


representing upwards of two and one-half billion dol- 
lars in invested capital. 


Protection to industries indirectly dependent on an un- 
interrupted supply of dyestuffs for their maintenance 
producing over three billion dollars of manufactured 
goods a year, employing over a million people and rep- 
resenting nearly two billion dollars in invested capital. 


In developing and safeguarding, with every 
means at our disposal, a_ self-contained 
American dyestuff industry, American 
manufacturers are therefore laying and 
preserving the very keystone of our national 
and industrial independence. 
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JENYL FAST YELLOW B 


Valuable in Union Dyeing, also as a Shading Color in 
Sulphur Dyeing. 


PRIMULINE 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street, Boston 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents 
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Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 
For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 
Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
ers. 
All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 
Samples, prices and information on request 


. 
Special Export Prices rere in all agents 
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Newport Dyestuffs 


Made in the U.S.A. : 
Immediately Available $_% 


TRADE MARK 


NEW PRODUCTS 


NEWPORT SULPHUR INDONE 2R 
The brightest Sulphur Blue on the market. 


NEWPORT DIRECT BLACKS—E EXTRA 
—EE EXTRA—2G 


High concentration and good value. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK SC 


For silk and cotton hosiery, dyeing both 
fibres the same. 
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NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK BH 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST BROWN M 
NEWPORT NEUTRAL GRAY G 
NEWPORT DIRECT FAST YELLOW NN 
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Corresponding with pre-war standards. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


of Delaware 


Passaic, N. J. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N.C. Chicago, IIL | 
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AN 
DYESTUFF 


|IERICAN 


REPORTER 


A Weekly Publication dewoted to 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
“‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs are Used’’ 


Vol. 5 


New York, December 8, 1919 


No. 23 


“A LA GARDE, MESSIEURS!” 


With Opposition to Licensing Scheme Mass- 


ing Its Attack on All Fronts, 


Dye Makers 


Should Know What to Do Without Being Told 


ITH matters rapidly coming to 

W a head in the dye industry, and 

the issue of more than a year’s 
standing scheduled for early settlement 
during the present session of Congress, 
there is every reason for satisfaction, 
among those who have the interests of 
the industry at heart, over the outlook. 
This is to say that while nothing in this 
life is ever a dead certainty until the 
returns are in, there is a strong likeli- 
hood that the Longworth bill, with the 
dye licensing feature, will successfully 
negotiate the treacherous waters of 
partyism and, eluding the whirlpools of 
political bigotry, come booming safely 
into port under full sail, bringing in its 
hold the infallible panacea for all the 
ills which the industry is heir to. 

How wonderful! How ideal! What 
a joyous outlook for all hands con- 
cerned ! 

Ah well, there will be benefits accru- 
ing, of course, to the entire country 
if justice is meted out to the dye in- 
dustry, and a great deal of waste mo- 
tion and unnecessary tension will be 
eliminated. But this is most decidedly 


not the time to dream of what the 
future has in store. There will be op- 
portunity enough for that later. on. 
Just now the immediate present claims 
our attention with an urgency which 
there is no ignoring. It has been said 
that there is a strong likelihood that 
the bill will pass—but there is no guar- 
antee attached. It is reasonably certain 
—and that is all. 

It is of the degree of this certainty 
or uncertainty that we wish to speak. 
As a matter of fact, there are many 
arguments which could be advanced in 
support of the contention that the pres- 
ent is probably the most dangerous pe- 
riod in the progress of the Longworth 
bill through Congress. 

For it is the period during which the 
opposition to the measure will be most 
stron#ly massed, and it is the time which 
those who look with disfavor upon any 
attempt to obtain for the dye industry 
the status in this country of any other 
self-respecting business, will choose to 
make their most frantic appeals to have 
it choked. 

It is recognized that it is not so much 
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the Longworth bill itself for which we 
have to fear, but the licensing provi- 
sions of the measure. Robbed of these, 
the bill might just as well never have 
existed, whether it becomes a law or 
not, so far as attaining its avowed ob- 
ject is concerned. And it is upon the 
licensing clauses that the full venom 
of the attackers will be concentrated. 
The original bill, without the licensing 
feature, could very easily have passed 
with little or no effort in its behalf. The 
proposed introduction of a licensing 
system for dye imports has been the 
one real bone of contention. 

Wholly without reason, many con- 
sumers of dyestuffs fear it; without a 
really clear conception of its operation 
and the pressing need, judged from a 
broader viewpoint, for just such results 
which it will bring about, others con- 
demn it out of hand. And every one 
of these are now busily engaged in 
bombarding their representatives in the 
Senate with alternately threatening and 
tearful telegrams and letters, imploring 
them to bring every possible bit of in- 
fluence to bear against it. Therefore, 
any manifestation of apathy on the part 
of those who desire the measure and 
belfeve in it, would at a time like this, 
seriously endanger its chances and 
might possibly lose it to the industry and 
to the country for good and all. 

The very real danger lies in the fact 
that many, as we shall presently show, 
may be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by press reports and general 
comment on the bill. For, as far as 
preliminaries are concerned, matters 
have begun very well indeed. Not a 
little encouragement has been drawn 
from the fact that President Wilson, in 
his message to the present session of 
Congress, again saw fit to call the at- 
tention of our legislators to the need 
for haste in the case of the coal-tar 
chemical industries. The President’s 
reference to the situation was as fol- 
lows: 


“In the matter of tariff legislation, 
I beg to call your attention to the state- 
ments contained in my last message urg- 
ing legislation with reference to the es- 
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tablishment of the chemical and dye 
stuffs in America: 


“ “Among the industries to which spe 
cial consideration should be given js 
that of the manufacture of dyestuffs 
and related chemicals. Our complete 
dependence upon German supplies be 
fore the war made the interruption of 
trade a cause of exceptional economic 
disturbance. 

“*The close relation between the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, on the one 
hand, and of explosives and poisonous 
gases on the other, moreover, has given 
the industry an exceptional significance 
and value. 


















““Although the United States will 
gladly and unhesitatingly join in the 
program of international disarmament, 
it will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvi- 
ous prudence to make certain of the 
successful maintenance of many strong 
and well-equipped chemical plants. The 
German chemical industry, with whick 
we will be brought into competitive war, 
may well be again a thoroughly knit 
monopoly, capable of exercising a com- 
petition of a peculiarly insidious and 
dangerous kind.’ ” 










































































Added force is imparted to the Presi- 
dent’s words, in the opinion of many, 
by the fact that he chose merely to re- 
peat his former warning instead of writ- 
ing a fresh one, thereby conveying by 
implication a gentle reproof for dila- 
tory tactics on the part of the Senate. 
At any rate, there can be no question 
as to where the nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive stands on the question of protection 
for the dye industry, and even the New 
York Evening Sun, noted despite its 
cleverness in other ways as being one 
of the most rabidly anti-Wilson organs 
in the country to-day, conceded in some 
Washington correspondence filled for 
the most part with the direst prophecies 
regarding the fate of the President’s 
recommendations, that the Longworth 
bill appears to be a winner. 

This is worthy of attention not alone 
because of the Evening Sun’s general 
tendencies, but because of the fact that 
in the same issue it editorially found 
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the whole message lacking in many re- 
spects. 

In the despatch referred to, which 
appeared under the heading: “Congress 
Cool to Wilson Plans,” we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“Legislation for the protection of the 
dyestuffs industry is on the way. It is 
only a question of time until the Senate 
will take up and pass the House bill 
on the subject which gives ample pro- 
tection to the dyestuff industry of the 
United States.” 

By this, of course, is meant the Long- 
worth bill, now awaiting action by the 
Senate Finance Committee. But right 
theré is where one is required to go 
slow before drawing the conclusion that 
this means the assurance of adequate 
protection. As before stated, the Long- 
worth measure could easily be enacted 
without the attainment of anything more 
than a boosted tariff on dye imports; it 
would not take many minutes of Sena- 
torial time to lop off the licensing ap- 
purtenance, or to so seriously maltreat 
it as to leave it in the position of an 
armless paralytic, suffering from blind- 
ness in one eye and a severe case of 
trachoma in the other, attempting to 
defend his home against burglars in 
the dead of night. 


And so it goes. Additional nothings 
—it would be an absurdity to dignify 
them by any other appellation ; yet they 
are not actually “nothings”—which tend 
to show that all is not as ideal as might 
be gathered from a cursory examination 
of the data, are found in some of Sena- 
tor Penrose’s utterances at the time 
when his dye resolution held the center 
of the stage. Speaking of the measure, 
he declared: “It will prevent the impor- 
tation of German dyes immediately fol- 
lowing the declaration of peace and will 
keep up the bars until January 15. That 
will give ample time to perfect them.” 
But in offering his resolution on the 
floor of the Senate, he said to his col- 
leagues: “It simply gives two months’ 
protection—whether adequate or not I 
don’t know—until permanent legislation 
on the subject may be passed.” 

Now anyone could have seen that on 
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the face of it, the measure provided 
almost the ne plus ultra of protection, 
and even if this were not the case, it 
would naturally be assumed that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, of all peo- 
ple, must know what his own resolution 
was designed to accomplish. We be- 
lieve that he honestly did not know 
either what the needs of the industry 
were nor how far short of presumption 
its demands stopped, nor how to pro- 
vide for those needs, assuming that to 
be his desire. Added strength is given 
this impression by the language in which 
his original resolution was couched. 
This would have had the effect, if 
passed, of absolutely barring from ad- 
mittance to this country of so much as 
even a single pound of German coloring 
material. Naturally, it never had a 
chance, and quite properly, too, for the 
industry desires no such legislation and 
furthermore the appearance of a: de- 
mand of that character would be certain 
to frighten the unthinking out of their 


(Continued on page 9.) 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 
Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 


Basic Colors 


American Aniline Products, In. | 


30 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. : 
Offices: 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va. : 
Chicago, Ill. 3 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Published weekly by 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
butions appreciated. 


A. P. HOWES, President 
LAURANCE T. CLARK, Editor 


Domestic Subscription, $3 per year. Foreign, $4. 
Advertising rates on request. 


“RUMOR HATH IT. .. .” 


As it suggested at much greater length 
and with far more feeling elsewhere in 
this issue, it is hard to know just what 
to think about almost any one of the 
more acute crises which confront these 
harried United States to-day. We feel 
not the least hesitancy in admitting this ; 
in fact, better men than we feel just 
the same way about it. Rumors fly 
around like confetti at an Italian chris- 
tening—or is it spaghetti ?—and each one 
contradicts its fellows and even itself, 
until a body can’t decide whether the 
Dutch really have captured Holland or 
i< the whole affair was merely a con- 
spiracy of Bolshevik deserters from the 
Armenian navy to set fire to the Hud- 
son River. 


We are certain that the President is 
speedily recovering and we are equally 
certain that there is some hideous mys- 
tery about his illness, the true facts of 
which are being withheld; we are told 
that the coal shortage is perilously acute 
and that there is plenty of coal to tide 
us over, if Old Man Priority is put 
in charge ; we learn upon unimpeachable 
authority of vast hoards of sugar con- 
stantly being uncovered, and upon equal- 
unimpeachable authority that we had 
better prepare for a candyless, coffeeless 
and generally sweetless Christmas. 

We hear that the German dye makers 
are in the depths of despair and that 
they are highly jubilant, that they will 
require a year or more to reconquer 
American markets and that they are 
preparing to flood this country immedi- 
ately with colors, that their reserve 
stocks are negligible and that they are 
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tremendous, that they will be a serious 
menace and that they will not be a 
menace. 

Yet out of the great mass of testj- 
mony on this particular subject there is 
at length emerging what appears, judg- 
ing by the only signs which may be em- 
ployed to judge such things, to be the 
real state of affairs. A careful exam- 
ination, day by day, of reports on the 
situation, cannot but convey the impres- 
sion that the less pleasing contentions 
are the truth and that the pleasant ones 
are either manufactured solely for the 
sake of sensation or are the result of 
what amounts to inspired ignorance. 

What may be regarded as really the 
last word is the contribution of Dr. 
Charles H. Herty. He is known to ev- 
ery one of our readers; his veracity and 
ability to observe conditions in this in- 
dustry with the eye of an expert need 
no press-agenting at our hands, and he 
has been on the ground. 

Dr. Herty says that the Germans 
have lost neither their arrogance nor 
their ambition to possess the American 
dye market, nor are they without the 
colors, the funds and the machinery of 
distribution necessary to accomplish 
their aim. 

Let the industry at large give heed to 
what he says and act unhesitatingly 
upon his suggestions, for better testi- 
mony nor sounder, more disinterested 
advice, cannot be obtained. 


FRANCE, THE SOMNOLENT 


The French have suddenly become 
active and moved their chemical tariff 
rates a few pegs higher, and have es 
tablished a licensing system for the 
control of German dye imports. The 
bill passed the French Senate: late in 
October, with but a few minor changes. 

Such an arrangement had already 
been provided to take care of chemical 
imports, and particularly dye imports, 
from the United States. A large part 
of the chemicals for which special rates 
are now made effective by the new law 
were included in this last-mentioned 
schedule and were dutiable as chemical 
products “not otherwise specified” at 
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the rate of 714 per cent ad valorem, and 
5 per cent, under the so-called “mini- 
mum tariff.” 

The French state that the object of 
the new law is to create “a more com- 
plete and flexible chemical schedule.” 

Those words have a familiar ring. 
We seem to recall having heard them 
somewhere along about September, 
1918. Possibly we are mistaken, but 
no matter ; let it pass. When this coun- 
try began to send troops to France we 
amazed the inhabitants of that land by 
our progress in the a:t of completing 
vast construction enterprises in an in- 
credibly short time. The French mar- 
veled at our speed and “pep.” Return- 
ing doughboys spoke feelingly of the 
fact that Continental Europe was years 
behind us when it came to that sort of 
thing. 

Probably no industry has undergone 
such an upheaval and so many startling 
changes as has the world’s dye industry 
during the past five years. If any busi- 
ness has called for a “flexible” variety 
of legislation in order to keep pace with 
these changes, this one has. France had 
legislation designed to keep our dyes 
from ruining her own manufacturers 
almost as soon as we began to export 
tu her in any quantity. But the last 
change of a permanent character in leg- 
islation affecting the industry in this 
country was the Underwood Tariff Act 
of September 8, 1916—four years ago. 

Poor, sleepy France! While waiting 
for the enactment of the Longworth 
bill, let us offer her our heartfelt sym- 
pathy on her lack of ability to take care 
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of herself and her industries. 
an awakening of some sort! 


She needs 


“A LA GARDE, MESSIEURS!” 
(Continued from page 7.) 


wits and kill off really constructive 
measures for good and all. 

So, it is not at all certain that Mr. 
Penrose knew just what he meant when 
he spoke of “bars,” and it is to be hoped 
that when the Longworth bill enters the 
ring for its final battle, it will have a 
more understanding sponsor. 

On the other hand, it is plain that 
Senator Penrose desires to be a friend 
to the dye industry, and this is enor- 
mously encouraging, for his influence is 
great and his methods effectual. More- 
over, it was at first thought that he 
might be counted on to furnish some 
exceedingly powerful opposition, and 
to find him lined up with the crusading 
forces is a matter for rejoicing. 

It is likewise good to see that action 
of the sort most fitting to the day and 
circumstances has been taken by the 
Du Pont employees of Salem County, 
N. J., in the passage of a resolution 
which, in addition to being well calcu- 
lated to have a wholesome effect, like- 
wise states the case of the industry very 
well indeed. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the four thousand, five hun- 
dred (4,500) employees of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. at its dye works in 
Salem Sounty, N. J., have organized 


(Continued on page 12.) 


THE WHOLE WORLD 


Is eagerly watching. the progress of the United States in the manufacture of 


Anilires. 


Don’t hinder this progress by using an inferior neutralizing agent. 
USE OUR PURE 


Anhydrous Sulphate of Soda 


Free from Ammonia and Iron and strictly neutral 
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“A LA GARDE, MESSIEURS!” 
(Continued from page 9.) 


an Employees’ Conference Plan, which 
briefly is as follows: The employees of 
each department of said works elect 
representatives who meet with other 
representatives named by the manage- 
ment in a General Works Conference 
to discuss and promote matters of mu- 
tual interest and benefit to employee and 
employer ; and, 

Whereas, at a meeting of said Works 
Conference, held on November 19, 1919, 
an elected representative from the Pow- 
er Department brought to the attention 
of the Conference House Bill No. 8078, 
now pending in the Senate of the United 
States, and being designed to protect 
and make possible the continued devel- 
opment of the dye industry in America; 
and, 

Whereas, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, the members of such Works Con- 
ference are convinced that the passage 
of said bill is of the utmost importance 
to the American dye industry and of 
vital consequence to the welfare and 
livelihood of the employees of the afore- 
said dye works; and, 

Whereas, recent experience has em- 
phasized the national importance in 
times of stress of the existence of such 
basic industries as the dye industry is 
destined to become under adequate pro- 
tection ; 

Now, Therefore, upon motion made, 
duly seconded and unanimously adopt- 
ed, Jt Was Resolved by the Works Con- 
ference of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., at the dye works, Salem County, 
N. J., that this body, on behalf of the 
employees it represents, call to the at- 
tention of the New Jersey representa- 
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tives in Congress the vast importance of 
said House Bill 8078 to the country 
and to the more than four thousand 
(4,000) dye workers in Salem County 
and their families, and to this end the 
secretary be and he hereby is authorized 
and directed to communicate with Sen- 
ators Edge and Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, urging that these Senators vote 
for this bill and that they furthermore 
use their efforts and influence towards 
its enactment, and to forward copies 
of this resolution to each of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
from New Jersey for their information. 


E. K. Tracy, 
Secretary of the Works Conference. 


Still better in its effect, because it 
emanates from dye consumers rather 
than dye manufacturers, is the resolu- 
tion of the Silk Association of America, 
worded thus: 


“Resolved—That the Board of Man- 
agers, in behalf of the Silk Association 
of America, indorse the establishing of 
a protective tariff that will secure the 
dye industry in this country against un- 
fair foreign competition, and the insti- 
tuting of an equitable licensing system 
(for a limited period) accompanied by 
the necessary safeguards that will in- 
sure prompt and efficient work on the 
part of a licensing commission that may 
be appointed.” 


Let there be no mistake as to the 
need. Word comes from the other side 
that the German dye ring has doubled 
its capital and is preparing to make a 
renewed onslaught on the markets of 
the world, including our own. The cli- 
max draws near, and only concerted 
action of the most determined sort can 


New York. 
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yvail to save the dye industry intact 
wut of the impending chaos of legisla-~ 
tive struggles and cross-purposes. 

Therefore on your guard, 
gentlemen, and look well to your foun. 
tain pens that they be not rusted and 
ineffectual in the hour of need, for the 
real fighting has only begun! 

Silence may be golden, but so is a 
little noise, especially at the right time— 
and if we mistake not, the right time 
is now. 

You know better than we could tell 
you what to do. 


DO IT! 













THE COLORING OF PULP AND 
PAPER 


By Orto Kress 
Paper Section, Forests Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


(A Paper Presented at the Meeting of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association.) 


(Concluded from last week.) 


GENERAL Notes ON COLORING 

Paper may be colored by dyeing 
the pulp in the beater or coloring the 
paper in web form on the calender. 
As over 95 per cent of all paper is 
colored by dyeing in the beater, cal- 
ender coloring will be considered at 
a later date. Coated paper, coloring 
on the paper machine by passing the 
paper through color boxes or produc- 
ing paper specialties by foam and 
spray dyeing are of such minor im- 
portance that they will not be con- 
sidered. 

In the matching of any dyed shade 
the first consideration is the char- 
acter of the stock, finish and class of 
dyestuff to be used. General experi- 
ence will usually determine the fur- 
nish of the stock to be matched. If 
not, a little practice with the micro- 
scope will enable anyone to identify 
and roughly estimate the percentage 
of various stocks to be used in the 
furnish. If the sample to be matched 
is calendered heavily, then the sheet 
is to be steamed for a few moments 
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in order to remove the finish, so that 
the true color of the paper can be 
noted. Allowance must also be made 
for the darkening of the shade if the 
sheet is to be water-finished. It is 
advisable in matching any new shade 
or in making runs, even if a formula 
from a previous run is available, to 
start the color matching in daytime, 
so that the paper can be judged by 
daylight. The various daylight 
lamps in the market are valuable for 
matching shades, but daylight is to 
be preferred.. The changing of col- 
ors under artificial light is well 
known to all beater men. Dyed 
shades containing much methyl vio- 
let, as, for example, blues made from 
methyl violet and a basic green, are 
very difficult to match and hold to 
shade on the machine under artificial 
light. The paper industry does not 


make use of mordants similar to the 
leather, textile and other dye-con- 
suming industries to combine with 
the dye so as to make a color lake to 
increase the fastness of the dyeing. 
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There are, of course, certain excep- 
tions, such as the eosines, phloxines, 
rose bengals and erythrosines, which 
are usually after-treated in the beater 
with lead acetate in order to improve 
their brightness and fastness. Simi- 
larly, certain direct blues are decided- 
ly improved, in so far as fastness to 
light is concerned, by the addition of 
copper sulphate. There is no ques- 
tion but that after-treatment of the 
dved stock with the proper mordant 
would, in many cases, improve the 
fastness of the dyeing. This would 
be especially true if the basic dyes 
were after-treated in the beater with 
tannic acid or some cheap extract 
containing tannin. 


Considerable controversy exists as 
to the proper order of the addition of 
color, size and alum to the beater. 
The writer believes that with very 
few exceptions the dye should be 
added first and after mixing with the 
pulp the size is to be added and then 
the alum. With all of the different 
classes of dyestuffs comparatively 
little difference would be made by 
varying the order of addition except- 
ing for the basic dyes. In this case 
the addition of alum to the dye be- 
fore the rosin size was added would 
tend to precipitate the free color base, 
possibly producing a spotted sheet of 
paper. With each individual color, 
the advice of the manufacturer on 
this point would give the proper pro- 
cedure. ~ 

The kind of stock used in the fur- 
nish has a decided influence on the 
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brightness and depth of shade ob 
tained. In general, the more impure 
the fiber the deeper and duller will 
be the resulting shade. U nbleached 
sulphite pulp, for example, will give 
a deeper but duller dyeing than is ob- 
tained by using the same percentage 
of dye on bleached sulphite. Jute, 
which contains a percentage of tan- 
nin-like material, has a strong affinity 
lor basic dyes. 


The pulps obtained from different 
cooks from the same digester will 
often show a decided difference in 
the way in which they dye. It may, 
therefore, be available to store the 
hard or raw cooks that may be pro- 
duced by the pulp mill and use the 
pulp of the same quality for one 
paper machine run. 

Hydration of stock by beating has 
a decided effect on the depth of the 
dyed shade. Glassine stock, for ex- 
ample, requires only a small percent- 
age of the color to dye it to the same 
shade as would be required to dye 
the unbeaten stock. 

Naturally, the quality of the paper 
largely determines the class of dye- 
stuff to be used in tinting or coloring. 
It is self-evident that newsprint pa- 
per need not be colored with as per- 
manent a dye as would be used in 
the coloring of a high-grade bond 
paper. 

All of the larger dyestuff concerns 
maintain color laboratories and ex- 
perienced technical men to match 
shades at the mill. It is advisable, 
in submitting a sample to be matched, 
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to send some of the stock from which 
the paper is to be made. It is the 
writer's experience that laboratory 
dyeings can safely be reduced in 
quantity 20 per cent in the mill, and 
it is advisable to color the first beater 
by reducing the amount of dye used 
by 20 per cent of the amount indi- 
cated by laboratory trials. It is al- 
ways easy to add color, but it is a 
dificult matter to allow for over- 
colored stock. 

After hand sheets made from the 
colored pulp indicate that the stock 
is properly colored and subsequently 
the paper as it comes from the ma- 
chine shows the shade to be slightly 
off or too weak, then the pulp may 
still be brought to the desired shade 
by the addition of a solution of the 
necessary color to the stock in the 
chest. In case the paper should be 
deeper in shade than the sample to 
be matched, then the only remedy is 
to drop a beater of less colored pulp 
and mix the stock in the chest with 
the expectation of lightening the final 
shade. 

As already mentioned, calendering 
and supercalendering and water fin- 
ishing have the effect of darkening 
the sheet, and allowance should be 
made for the deepening of the shade 
by the calendering or other treat- 
ment. 

The paper mill should be equipped 
with a color-testing laboratory for 
the identification of the colors, and 
also for the determination of the 
strength and quality of the dyes used 
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at the mill. Valuable results can be 
obtained by color matching, with 
consequent saving in cost by study- 
ing various dye combinations to pro- 
duce a given effect. Further special 
studies can be made to determine the 
resistance of various dyes to fading: 
the effect of the acid on the color in 
parchmentizing; the effect of zinc 
chloride in vulcanizing, etc. 

In conclusion, the American dye- 
stuff industry is at the present time 
supplying the needs of the pulp and 
paper industry. In the not distant 
future there will be available a com- 
plete line of colors of all classes 
equivalent in strength and shade to 
the best pre-war products. Only by 
adequate protection and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered will it be pos- 
sible to make America independent 
in so far as the development of a syn- 
thetic coal-tar dyestuff industry is 
concerned. 

THE END. 


To manufacture silk and other textile 
fabrics, the Alma Silk Mills have been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey. The capital of the new enter- 
prise is given as $100,000. Headquar- 
ters will be located in Paterson. 


To manufacture drugs, chemicals. 
etc., Central Laboratories, Inc., has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts. The capital of the 
company is $100,000, and offices will 
be located in Boston. 


(INCORPORATED) 


New York City 


Providence 
52 Exchange Place 


Philadeipnis 
1th Arch Street 
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THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the Amcrican Dyestuff 


Industry. 


Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may be had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 


SENATOR PENROSE AND “POP- 
GUN” TARIFF LEGISLATION 


There can be little doubt but that 
race riots, lynchings, shootings, whole- 
sale seizures of Reds and anarchists, the 
Peace Treaty fiasco, the coal strike and 
other matters of pressing national im- 
port have combined to drive out the 
American dye industry from the public 
prints as a matter for editorial com- 
ment. The Penrose resolution, al- 
though far-reaching in its effects despite 
its extreme brevity, did not serve to 
break the drouth and even the passage 
by the House of the Longworth bill, 
accompanied by its portentous licensing 
clauses, failed to evoke anything like the 
notice which would have been accorded 
it in normal times. 


Only the news columns have found 
room to speak of these recent develop- 
ments in the industry, and for the past 
two months scarcely enough editorial 
space has been devoted to dye interests 
to cover the proverbial postage stamp. 
Small wonder, then, that we have been 
reluctantly compelled to omit this de- 
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partment of the Reporter, and it is 
possible that this condition, as has been 
pointed out in these columns before, is 
but the forerunner of those times when 
the industry, by reason of its firm es- 
tablishment no longer a subject of any 
particular dramatic public appeal, grad- 
ually will be allowed to sink out of 
sight, with only the occasional refer- 
ence—say every three or four months 
—which is the portion of any other 
prospering business. “Happy is the 
country which has no history,” and so 
it is with an industry; therefore there 
is little likelihood that the dye manw- 
facturers will regret the comparative 
obscurity after having so long been a 
turbulent topic. 


But that time is not yet, and more 
recently our editors, apparently inspired 
in many cases by the political issues 
involved, as well as by more worthy 
motives, have again taken up the indus- 
try in a serious way with a view to 
informing their readers just what’s what 
in regard to the Penrose measure, both 
before and after passage. Of these, 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press ad 
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‘vances in a fresh form a tried and ef- 


fective argument in support of the 
cause when it declares that “since the 
German dye concerns were making am- 
munition with which to kill our boys in 
the war, it is natural that Americans 
should not take kindly to the idea of 
receiving the products of these estab- 
lishments in a new form, now that the 
war is ended. 

“Moreover,” it adds, “‘we desire to 
be more independent than formerly.” 
A like view is held by the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Record, which cannot resist the 
temptation to take a parenthetical fling 
at the father of the measure who, it 
declares, “has at times pressed his tariff 
doctrines to extremes,” but who, never- 
theless, “is on solid ground in insisting 
that Congress remain in session until 
adequate protection is given the infant 
American dye industry.” It further 
asserts that “President Wilson so far 
departed from his free-trade leanings 
as to advocate protection for dyes, and 
Democratic as well as Republican mem- 
bers of Congress realize the importance 
of the subject,” and in conclusion re- 
iterates that “Senator Penrose has 
raised a timely issue.” 

“Mr. Penrose’s resolution furnishes 
the necessary temporary protection, has 
the approval of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and will prob- 
ably be passed without opposition,” pro- 
claim the Erie (Pa.) Times and the 
Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph, which evi- 
dently patronize the same news syndi- 
cate, in unison, while the New York 
Garment News asserts that “it is a well 
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known fact that Germany is waiting for 
the ratification of the Treaty and means 
to flood the market with a large supply 
of cheap dyes that she has on hand,” 
and again: “There are certain dyes, of 
course, which America has not yet suc- 
ceeded in making, but high tariff would 
not check the flow of these German 
dyes,” and finally that “it would hardly 
be fair at this time to sacrifice this in- 
fant industry in order that German com- 
merce may be benefited.” 

That pressure was brought to bear on 
Senator Penrose, who otherwise would 
not have pushed the measure with the 
great energy which he displayed, is the 
view taken by the New York Evening 
Post which, after gently admonishing 
the Senate for its laxity in ignoring 
legislation passed by the House while 
it dallied with the Peace Treaty, ex- 
claims: “But the Senate, when neces- 
sary, worked with surprising zeal.” 
Referring to President Wilson’s rec- 
ommendation that a bill providing pro- 
tection for the dye industry be passed 
without delay, our editor continues, 
“Penrose was inclined to scoff at what 
he called ‘pop-gun’ tariff bills. The 
House passed the recommended meas- 
ure, and the Senate Republicans forgot 
it. Then Penrose suddenly heard from 
Pennsylvania dye makers. The result 
was a sudden galvanizing of Senator 
Penrose, protests against the House’s 
desire to go home, and hurried enact- 
ment of the measure, signed by the 
President, continuing till January the 
restrictions on dye imports.” 

The New York Herald, for its part, 
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says of the passage of the resolution 
,and the probable passage of the Long- 
worth bill: “This is a matter of justice 
to American genius and enterprise, 
which met a situation brought on by the 
war,” and later, in its conclusion, re- 
affirms that “it is only a matter of jus- 
tice that these industries receive the 
protection of the Federal Government,” 
and adds the warning that “out of the 
action of Congress comes the conclt:- 
sion that Germany industrially is up 
and doing.” 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

According to figures recently made 
public, the total importations of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, etc., into this coun- 
try during the eight months ending 
September 1, were valued at $73,369,- 
758. During the same period in 1918 
the value of these imports was $104,- 
579,770, and was $92,049,113 in the 
corresponding period of 1917. 


About $300,000 will be invested for 
additional weaving machinery by the 
Columbia Manufacturing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, a $700.000 corpora- 
tion operating approximately 1,800 
looms on cotton cloth production. Elec- 
tric power will drive the looms, and 
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work on the new building is to be stag 
ed immediately. 


The contract has been awarded by th 
Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me., for 
erection of an extension to the Cor 
pany’s weave shed. The addition 
structure will be 122 by 170 feet. © 


Dyes and tanning extracts will 
manufactured at Marlington, W. Va 
by the newly incorporated Marlingt 
Extract Dye & Chemical Company 
which has been chartered by West Vig 
ginia, Virginia, New York and Mar 
land business men. The capital of th 
concern is $200,000, and the incorpé 
rators are C. A. Weagher, G. W. Hug 
ley, Jr., and J. A. Dennison. 


To deal in cotton goods, George B 
Tooker, Inc., has been incorporated um 
der the laws of New York with a capi 
tal of $100,000. Offices of the n 
company will be in Manhattan, and the 
incorporators consist of M. Braun, T 
W. Constable and S. M. Louis. 


Lieut. W. A. Kennedy, who was with 
the 317th Field Artillery i in France, hag 
been appointed Southern representati 
of the Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 
of New York. Lieutenant Kennedy 
a graduate of the North Carolina Tex 
tile School, which is a department of 
the North Carolina State College o 
Agriculture and Engineering. Anothef 
graduate of this textile school, Mi 
Stough, is in the dyeing laboratory of 
the Du Pont Company, Charlotte, N. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCES ALI 

ARINE ORANGE RP PASTE 

The National Aniline & Chemical Cog 
Inc., announces the production of a news 
dye, known as Alizarine Orange RF 
Paste. 4 

As a wool color it possesses excellent! 
fastness to both light and washings 
Dyed upon an Alum Mordant, it pre 
duces Orange, and combined with 
Chrome, a Reddish Brown. Because 0 3 
its very good fastness to washing, if 
finds considerable application in calico 
printing. 
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